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Since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Armistice,  seven 
strenuous,  unproductive  months  have  elapsed. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  possibility  of  reinstating  the 
national  productivity-  even  in  new  form-  will  be  rendered 
very  difficult,  and  that  quasi  the  states  at  present  in  power 
will  pass  over,  disinterestedly  and  heartlessly,  or  insufficiently 
informed,  the  nations’  willingness  and  capacity  for  work, 
representing  millions  of  existences.  This  would  be  the  worst 
that  could  happen.  All  other  difficulties  can  be  surmounted  by 
the  vitality  of  the  individual-  at  least  of  the  younger  generation. 

Should  these  worst  fears  be  realised,  the  result  would  be 
a  precipitate  and  wholesale  emigration. 

Late  history  does  not  record  similar  catastrophies,  and 
useful  experience  is  therefore  lacking. 

Larger  emigrations,  partly  due  to  excessive  over-population, 
partly  to  imperialist  measures,  partly  on  account  of  political 
and  religious  divergences  and  the  measures  of  brute  force 
occasioned  thereby,  have  repeatedly  taken  place  in  history. 

Apart  from  such  eruptive  occurrences,  the  last  decades 
have  witnessed  a  comparitively  regular  emigration,  especially 
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from  Southern,  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  which  as  surplus 
of  various  callings,  principally  of  the  lower  order,  could  gene¬ 
rally  be  directed  to  oversee  countries  without  difficulty. 

This  emigration,  increasingly  organised  in  the  last  decades, 
has  certainly  in  some  cases  led  to  hard  conflicts  of  interests 
for  the  individual.  But  that  which  has  streamed  away  was, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  home  country’s  internal  economy, 
more  or  less  dispensible,  and  a  relief. 

No  vacuum  resulted  in  the  economical  equilibrium  of 
the  mother  country  through  such  emigration.  On  the  contrary, 
the  conditions  of  existence  for  the  remaining  masses  improved, 
and  thereby  the  undisturbed  further  development  of  economy 
and  culture  in  the  old  as  well  as  in  the  new  country  was  mostly 
actually  assisted. 

The  case  as  presented  to  us  today  is  an  entirely  different  one. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  at  present  is  not  that  of  bringing 
a  certain  dispensible  surplus  of  naturally  increasing  population, 
but  that  of  bringing  an  abnormally  large  part,  of  same,  out  of 
the  country  and  placing  it  in  oversee  lands. 

The  mere  number  is  a  matter  which,  in  itself,  would 
present  no  special  difficulties,  if  it  were  simply  a  question  of 
normal  emigration,  presupposing  the  inclination  on  the  other 
side  to  permit  immigration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  question  that  would  have 
to  be  considered,  would  be  that  of  leading,  out  of  the  whole 
complex  of  practically  all  callings,  -  among  others,  numerous 


elements  which  have  already  passed  the  summit  of  physical 
activity  and  adaptibility  -  a  large  part  of  the  population,  and 
that  mainly  intellectual  workers,  to  a  new  existence,  unless 
the  disorganisation  in  the  various  branches  of  economy  be 
remedied. 

The  whole  vast  mechanism  of  industry,  trade,  commerce, 
and  administrative  activity,  in  all  its  details,  which  is  equili- 
brized  to  a  certain  economic  organism,  and  therefore  practically 
a  part  of  the  state  itself,  would,  in  all  its  categories  of  work, 
have  to  be  transplanted  on  ill  terms  into  new  territories,  some 
of  which  have  entirely  different  forms  of  political  economy  and 
constitution,  and  would  therefore,  in  their  present  training  and 
schooling,  represent  abroad  more  or  less  unusable  elements. 

This  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  existence  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  for  the  greater  part  have  performed  valuable  work 
in  their  old  spheres  of  activity  and  would  be  able  to  so  continue. 
A  population  which  therefore  may  be  expected  to  be  capable 
of  work  and  productive  of  capital. 

In  order  to  gain  for  the  people  of  German-Austria  the 
interest  of  the  states  which  are  today  authoritative,  this  feature 
must  be  clearly  and  explanatorily  emphasized  on  good  infor¬ 
mation,  with  the  object  of  conferring  on  the  willing  and  capable 
workers  with  the  entire  productive  mechanism  of  a  whole 
nation  in  its  special  working  qualifications,  an  occupation  such 
as  it  is  specially  capable  of  undertaking  by  virtue  of  its 
intellectual  and  manual  training  and  schooling. 

That  this  preparedness  for  work  exists  de  facto,  that  is  to 
say,  not  only  the  ability  to  perform  work,  but  also  the  will 
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to  do  so,  could  be  negated  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  to  decide  upon  the  placing  of  the  world’s  work. 
Such  scepticism  might  appear  justifiable  in  view  of  the  present 
breakdown  of  a  large  part  of  the  population,  and  in  that  a  far 
reaching  unwillingness  to  work  might  be  inferred  from  the 
present  great  number  of  idlers. 


This  unwillingness  does  not,  however,  exist  in  the  innermost 
core  of  the  well  constituted  German-Austrian  population. 

An  almost  general  physical  exhaustion  exists,  as  a  result 
of  years  of  undernourishment. 

As  the  war  was  combined  by  the  opponent  with  a  hunger 
blockade,  it  is  here  superfluous  to  advance  further  proofs  of 
the  suffering  of  the  people.  They  are  known  to  all,  only  too 
well.  To  judge  the  extent  of  physical  exhaustion  let  us  merely 
recall  that  the  number  of  the  fighting  units  was  always  in 
disfavor  of  Central  Europe,  and  this  had,  as  its  result,  an 
enormous  and  constant  strain  upon  the  nation;  that  on  the  other 
hand,  the  quota  of  indispensible  foodstuffs  has  sunk  succes¬ 
sively,  in  comparison  to  the  normal  condition,  to  one-half,  a 
quarter,  a  fifth,  and  in  certain  articles  of  food  permanently  to 
a  tenth  and  to  nil. 

Furthermore,  a  great  physical  exhaustion  exists  in  the  form 
of  an  acute  pathological  condition  of  human  feeling  and  of 
the  moral  of  the  people,  arising  out  of  the  long  duration  of 
the  war,  out  of  the  long  period  of  suppression  of  the  initiative 
and  the  productive  decisive  power  of  the  individual,  arising 
out  of  years  of  negative  work  occasioned  by  the  events  of  war, 
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out  of  the  excessively  long  super  strain  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
people,  out  of  the  inevitable  coarsening  of  all  those  who  have 
been  in  the  fighting  line.  More  particularly  so  if  they,  as  young 
people,  were  not  yet  able  to  combat  these  brutal  impressions 
with  the  love  and  accustomedness  to  a  previous  well  ordered 
working  and  private  life,  to  an  ordered  and  responsible  household 
of  their  own,  to  definite  family  duties,  and  so  forth. 

Such  a  pathological  condition  exists,  arising  out  of  the 
realisation  of  the  huge  sacrifices  of  life  and  property  which 
have  become  purposeless,  out  of  the  hopelessness  in  a  better 
future,  out  of  the  complete  obscurity  on  the  question,  as  to 
how  long  the  misery  will  still  continue,  to  what  extent  proprie¬ 
tory  rights  and  the  ability  to  work  will  remain  in  question 
and,  as  a  result  hereof,  out  of  the  disconcertedness  of  a  people 
which  has  lost  its  way,  and  stands  at  the  crisis  of  its 
existence. 

When  one  considers  what  this  people,  during  the  war 
and  especially  thereafter,  has  suffered  through  privations  of 
all  kinds,  through  effective  brutalities  and  threatened 
terror,  when  one  remembers  how  repeatedly,  especially 
in  recent  times,  every  beginning  of  a  new  and  useful  work 
has  been  disturbed  or  rendered  doubtful,  how  the  powers  of 
resistance  and  the  will  to  improve  have  been  constantly 
suppressed  by  fear  of  social  revolutions,  the  partial  or  entire 
loss  of  savings,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  children, 
when  one  takes  all  this  into  consideration,  one  is  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  enormous  vitality  and  goodness  which  exists 
in  this  tormented  people;  a  people  which  still  works  and  which 
has,  to  this  day,  maintained  a  position  as  one  of  the  best  cultural 
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elements  of  Europe,  far  removed  from  acts  of  destruction,  even 
in  its  simplest  classes,  and  which  will  certainly  continue  to 
maintain  this  position,  if  it  is  not  robbed  by  brute  force  of  its 
last  stand. 

All  who  have  personally  worked  with  the  people,  that  is 
to  say,  who  have  been  active,  in  higher  or  lower  positions, 
in  the  positive  work  of  the  people,  and  who  know  it  con¬ 
sequently  in  real  life,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  this  nation  longs  in  its  innermost  being,  for  quietude, 
order  and  work,  as  after  a  terrible  disease;  a  fact  which  has, 
for  that  matter,  been  much  and  repeatedly  emphasised  by  the 
working  population. 

It  can  therefore  be  assumed  with  certainty  that  it  is  chiefly 
a  condition  of  exhaustion  with  which  one  has  to  do,  as  a  natural 
result  of  years  of  dreadful  sickness,  which  will  disappear  all 
the  quicker  if  concrete,  permanent  work  is  to  hand. 

Today  exists  only  that  which  the  people  is  perhaps  not  yet 
able  to  emphasise  clearly  enough  in  its  condition  of  moral  and 
physical  weakness: 

The  Cry  forWork. 

If,  out  of  the  history  of  recent  years,  certain  conceptions 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  connect  with  the  high  name 
of  ,, Culture",  and  in  which  we  have  believed,  have  been  shaken, 
there  still  remains,  unchanging  and  permanent,  the  one  ancient 
element  as  backbone  of  the  entire  human  culture,  which  all 
the  theorists  will  not  change-  all  the  same  how  the  product  of 
toil  be  distributed  among  the  individual  categories  of  joint 
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workers,  that  is,  the  mental  and  moral  pillar  of  support  of  hu-. 
manity  from  the  earliest  beginning  to  the  end,  the  object  of  all 
life,  holy,  all-healing  work. 

An  old  perception,  which  is  recorded  in  the  words  of  the 
Bible; 

,,In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 
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TPhe  proposals  of  the  American  Food-Controllor,  Mr.  Hoover 
regarding  the  further  supply  of  food  stuffs  to  Europe,  exhausted 
as  it  is  by  the  war,  his  reference  to  a  prolonged  distribution 
of  food  stuffs  to  be  organised  from  a  central  point,  and  to  a 
control  of  credit  which  comprises  the  great  complex  of  food 
and  raw  material,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Frank 
Vanderlip,  President  of  the  New  York  National  City  Bank,  on 
this  subject,  further  the  press  reports  regarding  the  constitution 
of  an  American  Banking  and  Industrial  Committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Morgan  to  be  entrusted  with  the  procuring  of  credit 
for  the  industrial  reconstruction  of  Europe,  the  oft  repeated 
proposals  for  the  control  of  the  world’s  coal  output,  finally  the 
repeatedly  ventilated  question  of  the  control  of  the  world’s  rail¬ 
ways,  and  so  forth,  are  proof  that,  abroad,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  following  essential  facts  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  generally  realised:  firstly  (acknowledgedly)  the  unusual 
steps  which  must  be  taken,  not  for  immediate  assistance,  but 
by  means  of  a  complete  system,  in  order  to  reconstruct  the 
European  working  machine  and  to  restore  its  equilibrium, 
and  secondly  (not  acknowledgedly)  the  consequences  arising 
from  the  rending  asunder  of  the  old  European  political-econ- 
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omical  territories,  out  of  national-chauvinistic  principles  and 
greed  of  land,  and  from  the  arbitrary,  antieconomic  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  frontiers  of  the  newly  formed  states. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  which  have  a  better  survey 
over  Europe  and  have  already  invested  heavy  credits  therein, 
and  will  be  forced  to  continue  to  do  so,  the  position  is  regarded 
with  even  more  concern  than  with  ourselves,  who,  from  the 
low  level  of  our  economic  situation,  probably  do  not  possess  the 
right  basis  for  judgment. 

Compared  to  the  question  of  the  economical  reconstruction, 
all  other  questions  of  the  day  appear  of  minor  importance,  be 
they  ever  so  depressing  and  disquieting  for  the  moment. 

The  reconstruction  necessary  for  a  permanently  secured 
existance  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system,  bare 
of  all  actions  arising  from  considerations  of  feeling  or  national 
sympathies  or  antipathies  or  such  claims,  and  based  purely 
on  cold  facts  and  considerations  of  strict  political  economy. 

That  quick  credit  assistance  for  food  supplies  and  raw 
material  had  to  be  repeatedly  granted  and  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  in  order  to  prevent  serious  catastrophies,  was  and  is 
unavoidable.  Such  actions  are  however,  at  least  from  the  one 
standpoint,  bad  economy,  and  are  possibly  so  for  both  parties. 
Therefore,  with  the  conclusion  of  peace,  system  must,  in 
the  interests  of  the  sound  economy  of  the  world,  be  introduced 
into  the  international  mercantile  and  credit  relations,  and 
that  will  take  place  in  the  same  measure  as,  with  the  relief  of 
the  exceptional  conditions  still  prevailing,  a  healthy  state  of 
economy  again  becomes  apparent. 
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Measures  which  purpose  permanently  crushing  a  nation’s 
housekeeping  will  prove  themselves  in  future  more  and  more 
clearly  as  unfeasible  and  injurious  to  all  parties,  and  to  have 
a  contrary  effect  to  that  intended.  Observe  the  phenomena  of 
today,  that  the  value  of  the  Swiss  currency,  risen  to  monstrous 
proportions,  almost  threatens  to  expel  that  country  out  of  the 
world’s  markets.  Violent  measures  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  world’s  economy  must  lead  to  catastrophies- 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so. 

The  speculation  on  the  enormous  buying  requirements  of 
the  blockaded  Mid-Europe,  the  accumulation  of  enormous 
stocks  of  raw  material  and  manufactured  articles  in  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  other  countries,  in  which  huge  sums  of  money 
have  been  tied  up,  can  lead  to  a  heavy  embarrassment  of  these 
countries.  Firstly,  because  the  purchasing  power  of  Central 
Europe  in  its  present  wretched  condition  has  sunk  too  deeply, 
and  it  will  possibly  be  necessary  to  liquidate  the  stocks  menti¬ 
oned  at  very  low  under-prices,  secondly,  because  the  further 
industrializing  of  the  raw  material  stocks  and  contracts  in 
these  countries  will  be  encumbered  with  too  high  initial 
expenses  as  compared  with  such  other  industries  as  either 
have  the  direct  control  over  the  world’s  raw  material  supplies, 
or  possess  less  war  raw  material  on  stock  and  under  contract. 

Arbitrary  apportioning  of  raw  material  and  coal  will  have 
to  be  given  up  in  the  general  interest,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  interest  and  at  the  requirement  of  the  world’s  raw 
material  and  coal  output.  Argentine  will,  in  future,  no  longer 
acquiesce  that  millions  of  tons  of  maize  should  fall  into  decay, 
because  a  part  of  Europe  is  to  be  economically  crushed.  The 
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same  stand  will  be  taken  by  the  cotton  producers,  the  grain 
producers  and  so  forth,  and  considerations  of  the  most  efficient 
labour  market,  and  of  the  most  absorbant  and  best  paying 
consumer  will,  in  quickly  increasing  measure,  be  decisive  in 
the  disposal  of  the  raw  materials  and  grain  supplies. 

Based  on  this  consideration,  which  will  necessarily  again 
win  the  upper  hand,  one  cannot  begin  early  enough  a  revision 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  different  categories  of  industry 
in  the  single  states,  with  regard  to  their  labour  coef¬ 
ficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  furnishing  and  apportioning  of  the 
food  supplies  must  be  regulated  by  a  system  which  renders 
possible  the  permanent  reconstruction  of  the  own  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  in  order  for  the  future,  to  deprive, 
possible  deficits  of  their  catastrophal  character.  The  taking 
advantage  of  want  and  hunger,  which  has  been  practised  on 
a  great  scale  during  the  war,  will  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be 
a  bankrupt  policy.  Here,  systematic  co-operation  on  the  one 
as  on  the  other  side  must  be  absolutely  assumed.  That  is  to 
say,  the  supplies  of  food  stuffs  and  fodder  must  be  suited  to 
the  extent  and  duration  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  seed  stocks 
and  cattle  stocks. 

A  premature  slackening  would  throw  the  reconstruction 
over  entirely  and  compromise  the  credit  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  supply  of  foods  stuffs 
must  be  suited  to  the  system  of  working  up  of  raw  material 
and  coal,  and  therefore  to  the  total  necessary  supplies. 
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As  the  paying  power  of  the  greater  part  of  Middle  and  East 
Europe  can  be  preferably  strengthened  through  its  labour  pos¬ 
sibilities,  the  decisive  factor  for  the  supply  of  food  stuffs  will 
be:  The  quantity  of  industrial  raw  material 
which  can  be  directed  to  a  certain  territory 
to  be  worked  up. 

An  over-supply  would  result  in  a  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  debtor;  an  under-supply  in  the  insufficient 
utilisation  of  the  existing  working  possibilities. 

This  conception  will,  as  the  only  possible  one  and  the  only 
one  conforming  with  the  general  interests,  force  itself  to  the 
front,  and  the  passive  countries  will  finally  be  removed  from 
the  distributing  policy  predominating  in  recent  times,  and  be 
placed  under  the  productive  policy. 


In  deciding  upon  the  land  and  frontier  conditions,  the  Entente 
and  its  new  associates  have  hitherto  been  guided  principally 
by  the  consideration,  on  the  one  hand,  of  conforming  in  the 
largest  measure  with  the  national  claims  of  the  non-German 
population  to  territory,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  permanently 
economically  weakening  the  German  element  in  Europe  and 
reducing  the  same  to  a  state  of  dependency. 

These  purposes  are  probably  more  or  less  achieved  through 
the  putting  into  force  of  the  peace  conditions  with  Germany 
and  German-Austria. 

From  the  political-economical  standpoint  however,  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  unfavorable  nature,  also  to  the  interests  of  the 
newly  formed  or  enlarged  non-German  states,  and  therefore 
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also  for  the  financially  strong  part  of  the  Entente,  that  is, 
the  large  credit-givers,  become  apparent. 

Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  economic  life  of  Middle  and  East 
Europe,  insofar  as  organised  industry  and  commerce  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  also  partly  in  the  direction  of  agriculture  and 
mining,  rested  for  the  greater  part  in  German  hands. 

The  result  of  this  condition,  which  developed  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  is  the  existing  grouping  of  industry,  from  the 
working  up  of  the  raw  material  to  half  product  or  finished 
article,  and  therefrom  the  entire  system  of  transport,  clearing 
places,  and  the  thousand  organised  lines  of  communication 
for  these  three  groups  of  goods,  up  to  the  consumer. 

Values  running  into  billions  are  invested  in  this  old  economic 
construction,  not  only  in  German  Austria  and  Germany,  but 
also  in  the  Eastern  states  which  have  now  become  independent 
or  enlarged. 

Many  of  these  values  are  today  more  or  less  endangered. 
In  the  Western  region,  a  number  of  industrial  groups  exhibit 
a  possibility  of  permanent  restriction  of  work,  which  in  certain 
works  may  lead  to  a  complete  standstill,  whereas,  in  the  Eastern 
region,  industrial  works,  large  and  small,  are  mostly  altogether 
inadequate,  and  undoubtedly  in  nearly  all  cases  to  a  high 
degree  in  need  of  reconstruction  for  a  changed  distribution 
of  the  industrial  work. 

For  instance,  a  primitive  woolcombing  and  wool-washing 
establishment  in  Servia  which,  as  preparatory  industry  for 
the  high  grade  Western  wool  industry,  possessed,  in  its  modest 
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installation,  justification  for  its  existence  as  submember  of 
the  whole,  becomes  a  very  vague  conception  for  the  new 
Jugo-Slavia,  insofar  as  this  is  to  represent  an  economic  unit, 
complete  in  itself. 

Such  an  undertaking  will  need  to  be  completely  recon¬ 
structed,  in  order  to  meet  the  new  demands. 

An  old  object  of  value  is,  at  least  partly,  lost,  and  the 
new  object  will  either  come  too  late,  or  become  disproportion¬ 
ately  dear,  therefore  representing  a  bad  investment  for  the 
credit  giver,  and  for  the  credit  taker  an  encumbrance  render¬ 
ing  him  unable  to  meet  competition. 

One  argument  which  can  be  put  forward  on  this  subject 
by  purely  mercantile  circles  of  the  Entente  countries  is,  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  establish  certain  industries  in  the  primitive 
Eastern  countries,  but  rather  to  be  content,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  improved  market  for  ones  own  industry,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  purchase  of  raw  material. 

Hereto  the  answer  can  be  made,  that  for  certain  products 
of  the  Eastern  countries  the  long  journey  to  the  workshops 
of  the  Entente  industry  is  much  too  expensive. 


It  is  furthermore  to  be  said,  especially  in  reference  to  German- 
Austria,  which  is  at  present  the  object  of  discussion,  that 
through  the  exclusion  of  German  workers  and  machine  work 
from  the  Eastern  regions,  a  large  surplus  of  labour  on  our  side 
is  occasioned,  whilst  in  the  Eastern  states  the  wealth  of  natural 
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resources  is  faced  with  a  population  which  is  neither  suf¬ 
ficiently  trained  nor  capable  of  fully  utilising  this  wealth-  a 
population  which  must  first,  in  order  to  become  organisatori- 
ally  and  industrially  better  workmen,  produce  a  new  generation, 
whilst  it  is  even  then  questionable,  how  many  generations  must 
come  and  go  before  so  highly  qualified  intellectual  and  manual 
workers  will  be  at  disposal  as  we  have  today  in  German-Austria. 

It  may  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  certain  essential  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  high  grade  West  European  work  are  not  given 
among  the  masses  of  the  Eastern  population,  and  are  not  to  be 
achieved  by  any  amount  of  training,  or  that  the  same  are 
negated  by  the  population  through  the  mentality  peculiar  to  it. 

We  must,  therefore,  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  point,  that 
that  which  is  destroyed  on  the  one  side,  cannot  be  reconstructed 
on  the  other  side  in  the  same  quality.  And  consequently,  that 
that  which  is  today  taking  place  in  Saint  Germain  and  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  division  of  territory  and  changes  of  frontiers  repre¬ 
sents,  not  only  disadvantages  to  the  German  people,  but  also 
indirectly  to  the  other  Middle  and  East  European  states. 

It  will  be  national  economy  with  a  deficit,  because  that 
which  is  here  taken  away  in  land  and  values,  cannot  be  there 
assimilated. 

That  out  of  the  arbitrary  methods  in  the  determination 
of  the  frontiers  actual  economic  caricatures  come  into  exis- 
tance,  which  are  also  felt  to  be  such,  is  proved  by  the  repeated 
proposals,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  corridors,  separation 
of  harbours  or  their  internationalisation,  the  creation  of  free 
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zones  and  so  forth.  All  of  which  are  acts  of  embarrassment, 
brought  about  by  an  untenable,  artificial  construction. 

The  situation  created  today  cries  for  a  correction  in  the 
direction  of  general  economic  utility,  otherwise  that  which 
the  Entente  states  have  invested  or  will  still  have  to  invest 
in  Europe  will  become  in  part  unrealisable. 

This  would  be,  certainly,  the  lesser  evil,  inasmuch  as  the 
countries  with  strong  currency  naturally  seek,  with  their 
abundance  of  money,  long  investments.  But  the  interest  service 
will  also  fail  to  perform  its  function  properly,  either  perma¬ 
nently  and  not  at  all,  or,  in  relation  to  other  capital  invest¬ 
ments,  insufficiently. 

With  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  condition  is  not  to  be 
reckoned,  so  long  as  history  is  made  out  of  arguments  which 
clearly  show  traces  of  passion,  or  have  their  origin  in  greed 
of  land. 

As  the  federation  of  Danube  states  is  not  to  be  brought 
about,  the  only  possible  way  remaining  to  get  out  of  this  arti¬ 
ficially  constructed  debacle  is,  to  establish  the  system  of 
exchange  of  goods  and  working  up  of  raw 
material  over  the  entire  middle  and  east 
European  countries,  as  far  as  possible  through 
the  old  channels,  under  a  politically  and  financially 
sufficiently  strong  leadership. 

A  co-operation,  therefore,  between  raw  material,  credit 
for  raw  material  or  cash  credit,  labour,  and  sale,  that  is:  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Commercial  Organisation. 
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The  raw  material  will  be  derived  from  the  eastern  and 
south  eastern  countries,  apart  from  the  supplies  out  of  the 
general  world’s  output. 

The  working  up,  that  is  to  say,  the  furnishing  of  labour  and 
machinery,  the  detail  organisation  for  drawing  of  supplies, 
transport,  industry  and  sale  of  the  final  product  is  the  role 
undertaken  by  the  Western  territory  of  old  Austria. 

The  financing  is  effected  for  the  greatest  part  by  a  group 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  as  having  the  strongest  currency  and  as  being 
at  the  same  time  the  most  powerful  controllors  of  important 
classes  of  the  raw  products,  as  holding  the  first  position  in 
political  power,  and  as  being  in  the  smallest  degree  of  all 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  frontiers  in  Inner-  and 
East  Europe. 

In  view  of  the  inadequate  financial  strength  and  credit- 
capacity  of  Western-Austria  to  be  expected  in  the  next  few 
years,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  general,  for  the  latter  to  renounce 
any  large  participation  in  the  financing. 

In  the  general  interest,  German-Austria  will  prove  itself 
eminently  suitable  to  the  role  of  ,,East-European  Manager' ‘ 
by  virtue  of  its  old  industrial  and  commercial  activities  in  the 
great  complex  of  states,  and,  employed  in  this  manner,  will 
regain  a  large  part  of  its  living  capacity. 

It  may  happen  that  a  German-Austrian  Industrial  and 
Machinery  plant  will  at  all  costs  be  better  transferred  to  another 
territory.  But  it  will  also  happen,  that  a  new  industry  will 
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have  to  be  introduced  into  German-Austria,  be  it  such  as  is 
to  be  found  in  superfluity  in  any  of  the  old  states  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  or  be  it  such  as  may  be  advantageously  brought  in 
from  the  western  countries,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  favorable  conditions  arising  from  the  existance  of 
a  highly  qualified  labour  market. 

The  end  result  of  the  middle-European  work  thus  rationally 
reinstated  will  serve  for  the  nearer,  and,  upon  calculation, 
possibly  for  the  farther  export  in  the  world’s  commerce,  as  well 
as  for  the  local  market.  This  will  be  more  precisely  deter¬ 
minable,  when  the  various  industries  are  examined  group 
by  group. 


The  raw  materials,  insofar  as  they  do  not  originate  out 
of  the  supplies  of  the  industries  themselves  (and  that  will, 
for  the  time  being,  be  by  far  the  smaller  part)  remain,  so  long 
as  the  deroute  in  currency  and  credit  in  German-Austria  and 
the  dependency  for  credit  of  the  other  eastern  territories  pre¬ 
vail,  during  the  entire  process  of  manufacture,  property  of 
the  financing  group.  Therefore  a  refining-process 
on  the  largest  scale  takes  place,  in  the  widest  sense.  (It  is  to 
be  seen  from  the  introduction,  that  under  ,,raw  materials'' 
also  ,, foodstuffs"  in  supplement  of  German  Austria’s  own 
production,  are  to  be  understood-  therefore  a  wage  factor  in 
the  working  up.) 

After  disposal  of  the  final  product,  the  realisation  of  the 
credit  in  favor  of  the  financing  group  after  deduction  of  wages, 
amortisation,  and  profit  of  the  contractors,  takes  place.  Insofar 
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as  final  products,  manufactured  out  of  credited  raw  material, 
are  appropriated  for  local  consumption,  that  is  to  say,  part 
of  the  credited  values  is  not  repaid  in  export  currency,  this 
deficit  will  be  made  good  in  the  manner,  that  such  industrial 
products  as  originate  out  of  the  working  up  of  raw  materials 
won  on  West  Austrian  territory,  be  exported  by  the  same  group. 

Such  operations  of  a  financially  strong  commercial  and 
credit  organisation  on  a  large  scale  will  be  perfected  by  way 
of  manufacturing  contracts  in  grand  style. 


Such  reinstatement  of  the  industry  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  governments  of  German-Austria  and  the  other  Eastern 
states,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  minimum  demand  on  the 
elasticity  of  the  respective  country’s  own  currency,  and  renders 
possible  the  reconstruction  and  fresh  installation  of  the  general 
economy  under  the  wing  of  the  more  powerful  currency.  This 
kind  of  co-operative  activity  and  investment  of  capital  under 
the  title  of  secured  credit  and  higher  and  better  secured  interest 
service  will  be  welcome  to  the  more  powerful  currency. 

This  system  of  granting  credit  for  goods  with  retention 
of  proprietory  rights  through  the  entire  process  of  manufacture, 
and  the  large  manufacturing  contracts,  will  be  maintained 
so  long,  until  the  strengthening  of  the  currency  of  the  middle 
European  states-  partly  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  pur¬ 
chases  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  material,  and  partly  through  the 
capitalisation  of  the  difference  between  wages  and  costs-  is 
achieved. 
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Each  worked  up  product  must  naturally  yield  a  larger 
profit  to  the  credit  giver  in  the  case  of  its  originating  out 
a  manufacturing  contract,  than  in  the  case  of  its  coming  from 
another  manufactory  or  in  the  case  of  its  being  acquired  on 
the  open  market  as  a  finished  article.  Here,  as  always,  interests 
will  naturally  have  to  be  weighed  against  interests,  but  as, 
all  in  all,  joint  interest  exists,  the  system  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  conflicts  if  reasonable  methods  on  all  sides  be  applied. 

The  credit  for  goods  will  find  its  security,  less  in  monetary 
values  than  in  the  working  capacity  of  the  existing 
industries,  and  that  will  become  clearly  apparent  which 
has  been  at  all  times  obvious  to  the  thinking  economist:  that 
the  credit  capacity  of  a  state  is  nothing  other  than  the  sum 
total  of  the  permanent  working  capacity  of  its  manual  and 
intellectual  workers  with  all  their  machinery  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  consequently,  the  financial  deroute 
of  the  state  can  only  be  removed  by  the  capacity  for  absorbing 
credit  through  the  channels  opened  by  the  efficient  utilisation 
of  its  large  and  willing  army  of  workers,  —  its  ,, Preparedness 
for  Work“. 
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